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The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. 
BY W. N. H. 


In order to obviate the serious objection of expense — trebly 
serious, when applied to “novelties” in our schools — we have con- 
fined ourselves in the first part of our sketch to the least expensive 
occupations, to those which an earnest teacher can manufacture her- 
self or secure at a comparatively trifling cost. 

These are, in the order in which we mean to present them,— 
the interlacing strips, the sticks, the folding sheet, cutting and past- 
ing, the slate, lentils, plastic clay, sticks and peas. 


eo 
THE INTERLACING STRIP. 


For this occupation, strips of white or colored paper, twelve 


to twenty-four inches long, and one-half to one inch wide, may be 





{ 


used. Any bookbinder can cut them of the required size, or the | 


teacher herself may prepare them with the help of a smooth board, | 


a good ruler, and a sharp knife. The pupils, or the teacher, first 
fold these strips lengthwise, making two folds inward, dividing the 
paper into three equal parts, and reducing its width to one-third the 
width of the original strip. This is done mainly to give them the 
necessary firmness for the subsequent exercises. Each pupil is 
furnished one of these strips, with which a variety of exercises may 
be made, developing and fixing ideas of position, form, number, 
direction, etc. By way of suggestion, we indicate a few such exercises. 

1. Stretching the strips by their ends between the thumb and 
forefinger of each hand, the pupils may, at the dictation of the 
teacher or of one of the brighter pupils, hold it in a horizontal, 
vertical, slanting position,—slanting upward from left to right, down- 
ward from front to back,—parallel, perpendicular, or oblique to the 
edge of the table, to the corner-edge of the wall, to Johnny’s 
strip,—at right angles to a variety of lines or surfaces. Again the 
teacher or a pupil, standing before the class, may hold the strip 
successively in a variety of positions; the pupils imitating and 
stating singly or in concert: “I hold (we hold) the strip in a 
horizontal, etc., position, parallel to etc.” Or, children are called 
out successively and grouped by dictation in such a way, that their 
strips may form triangles, squares, lozenges, and other forms. 

2. The strips are laid in a horizontal position, from right to 
left, on the desks before the children. By dictation, the children 
lay or fold the right end on the left, and crease the strip in the 
middle. Then, holding the folded strips by the ends between the 
thumb and forefinger of each hand, they form with the movable 
halves all kinds of angles in all imaginable positions ; and, grouped 
by dictation, they compose a variety of polygons and stars. These 
may be used, subsequently, as starting-points for exercises in drawing. 
Indeed, this should be done in connection with all these exercises ; 
the child should be taught to give expression to ideas gained from 
the strips, not in words alone, but also in outward representations 
with other materials. Thus the idea will be freed from the object 
or the matter which first brought it; it will cease to be a particular 
Notion, will become more and more adstract, will partake more and 
more of the qualities of thought of which it is to be an element. 

3. The strip-—twelve inches long—creased in the middle, as 





In the exercise in paragraph 2, may also be used for exercises in | 


measuring. As the children advance in skill, the strips may be 
creased into four three-inch segments and, at last, into twelve inch 
segments. Games of estimating distances and dimensions may be 
arranged, and the estimates verified with the strips or with objects 
whose length in lengths of the strip is known. 

4. The twelve-inch strips are creased into three equal four-inch 
segments. Forms like the following may be made, by dictation or 
otherwise, and studied by the children with reference to the abso- 
lute and relative directions of lines, and to the characters and differ- 
ences of angles: 
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These forms yield excellent material for drawing exercises, on 
the slate or on the blackboard. There can be no objection to ex- 
ercises in extending the forms in drawing, by permitting the addition 
of more lines to them. Thus the first figure may be made to grow 
into a table or a house, the second into a chair or a chair-case, the 


third into a jar or cistern, etc, On thecontrary, these exercises are 
of great value, since they train the pupils in the difficult art of rec- 
ognizing the simple types, from which all forms, however com- 
plicated, are derived. Thus they render the powers of analysis 
keen and reliable in the discovery of types, and the powers of syn- 
thesis ready and fertile in the invention of new combinations or 
modifications of types; while, at the same time, they furnish ample 
and valuable groundwork for future generalizations and classifi- 
cations. 


+--+ 


Madame Portugall’s Synoptical Table. 








About a year ago Madame Portugall, inspectress of the infant 
schools of Geneva, Switzerland, published an interesting table, show- 
ing in an ingenious combination of lines the connection of the kin- 
dergarten and school. 

The table is divided into three parts by horizontal lines. The 
lowest radical point in the table is occupied by the ball, the first 
fundamental form. From the right side of the dal/, an oblique line 
leads slightly upward to the second fundamental form, ¢he cude,; and 
from the left side of the ball, a similar line leads similarly to the third 
fundamental form, the cylinder. From these three fundamental 
forms, the various occupations of the kindergarten radiate upwards, 
as in the following table : 


{ £( Modeling. 
&: ) Card-board Work. 


*saoujans 


Paper-cutting. 
Paper-folding, 


(III) WAANTITAO 
"I 





- ( Metal Rings. 
Thread-laying. 


sour 


Ball Games ({ Hard Balls). { of Native 
Gymnastic Games, 
Language—Stories........ 
Singing— Rhythm, 
Modeling. 

Colors, 


Writing. 
Reading. 


Ball Games (Soft Balls) . ecg 


(I) TIva 


Threading Beads, 
Pricking. 
Pea-work, 


— 


sjul0og 


Embroidery, 
Stick-laying, 

Linear Drawing. 
Interlacing. 

Pasteboard and Buttons, 


Weaving. 
Paper-cutting. 
Paper-folding, 
Tablets, 


Card-board Work. 


S20BJING 


‘(11) aaND 
*soury 
SS 


Building. 
| # ( Modeling. 

The second part of the table includes the school. The occupa- 
tions branching upward from the cylinder lead to needle-work, arith- 
metic, geometry, drawing, and calligraphy. The same is the case 
with the occupations resting on the cube. The occupations radiat- 
ing directly from the ball. lead to Gymnastics,. Natural History, 
Geography, Cosmography, General History, Mother-tongue, Gram- 
mar and Music. 

The third part represents thehigher studies, resting on the work 
of the school. These higher studies are arranged in three successive 
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layers. The lowest of these embraces Mathematics, Natural Science, 
Astronomy, History, Literature and Philology, Music, Sculpture and 
Painting, Perspective ; the second, Science and Fine Arts, the third, 
Philosophy ; and all tend to the top of the table where they end in a 
parabolic curve which symbolizes harmonious development. 

Mme. Portugall says in the preface introducing the table: 
“Many kindergartens have, of late years, been established in Europe 
and America; the name of their founder is duly reverenced, and his 
principles are generally accepted. Notwithstanding this growing 
favor, his method of educating children from infancy up, is not un- 
derstood as being a unit from the kindergarten to the university. This 
want of comprehension of Froebel’s system is due to a disregard 
of his principles and mainly of the following one, which is found in 
his “Education of Man”: “Education, starting from a point, must 


follow a progressive course and advance towards its terminus with- - 


out interruption, deviation, or break; for nothing impairs man’s 
development as much as a break of continuity in the means of at- 
taining it. As the various periods of life, known as infancy, child- 
hood, youth, adolescence, puberty, virility, maturity, old age, and 
senility, are the links of a single chain of days: so the means of edu- 
cation ought to be the solidly soldered links of a progressive educa- 
tion, during which the little child, the youth etc. ought not to be 
considered as distinct beings, foreign to each other, but ought to be 
treated as the successive representatives of a continuous form of evo- 
lution in humanity.” 

“The bearing of this principle on education is immense; and 
yet how little has been done to rule practice by it! Parents appreciate 
the services rendered by the kindergarten, and would not see their 
children deprived of it. But how few, although understanding its 
spirit and outcome, wish to see their children pass logically from the 
pleasant learning of Froebel to some more serious form of learning! 
The general and unfortunate belief in the matter is, that the kinder- 
garden is a place of amusement to while away the idle hours of 
infancy, until the child is ready to study with advantage ; that this 
new education, its plays and occupations, have no relation to the 
school proper, and must be dropped when the doors of the latter 
are opened ; that on reaching its sixth year, the child must leave the 
garten track and follow the book track. Thisis a fatal error, whose 
urgent expression by parents puts kindergarteners in despair, and 
forces too many of them to prepare their pupils-to forget what they 
have known and done in the kindergarten. 

“For twenty years I have battled against this error on the part 
of parents, and weakness an the part of many kindergarteners, but 
with very little success ; and it is to strike the eye with a truth which 
should have struck the mind, that I present it no longer by its argu- 
ments, but in the visible form of lines, which, rising from the roots 
of the kindergarten, expand into the various branches of knowledge 
and unite at the summit where the constantly interested child has 
become a knowing man.” 


+—> + 


The Boy that Never is Still. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 








Have you a boy in your school, teacher, that illustrates per- 
petual motion? Yes, there is Charlie. Then this helping word 
is for you. Still? When was Charley ever fairly at rest? 
A little fellow, whose movements are as moderate as those of & 
yellow stage-coach going up a Mainc hill, asked a child, forever 
in motion ‘“Don’t—you ever—sit down— on sumpin?’ The in- 
quiry might fittingly have been addressed to our Charlie when 
calling on young moderation. ‘Charlie, when will you be still?” 
shrieks out his teacher. What an idea! Ask a mountain-brook, 
@ wave at sea, the tongue of a bobolink, or the wings of a 
humming-bird in honeysuckle-time, when it is going to stop ! 
Every limb, every movable part of Charlie, seems to feel that it 
has a locomotive mission ‘Tie his hands, and there are his feet 
to drum on the floor. Fetter his feet, and there is his head that 
may bob incessantly as a mullein-stalk on a windy day. Confine 
his head, and there is his tongue ! “What is this, teacher? Why 
did they do that, teacher? Why didn’t they do that, teacher! 
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What do they call this, and what don’t they call that, teacher?” 
What an unendurable word by the time that the dark comes, 
“teacher” ! But though it may exhaust the teacher, it does not 
tire Charlie. Indeed, when was he exhausted? In the school- 
yard he may be on a boy’s back, or on a neighbor’s shed-roof, go- 
ing on all-fours like a bear, or capering round like an Indian at a 
war-dance. He knows all the calls of the birds in the golden 
summer-sky. He can mew like a cat, and neigh like a horse. 

He went one summer morning to see a young friend. The 
mother of the latter found Charlie, soon after, wearing her hus- 
band’s maroon smoking-cap for a helmet, flourishing a clothes- 
stick for a spear, and the cover ef a wash-boiler for a shield. 
Her own hopeful was equipped as cyriously. The two were 
personating Achilles and He-tor. Achilles,in a very peremptory 
way, called upon Hector to “Die! die!” while Hector con- 
temptuously shouted, “I won’t! I won’t !” Soon after Charlie 
went home. Finding the hydrant and hose in good condition, 
and knowing that his father was not at home to interrupt his 
philanthropy, he closed the blinds of the house, leaving the 
windows raised though, and the result was that in cleaning the 
front-wall thoroughly, he drenched a large mass of carpeting 
on successive floors. 

What zs the matter with Charlie? Superabundance of mo- 
tive power, that is all. “Glad to find it out,’ exclaims some one. 
That is bis disease, if it is an abnormal condition, which we 
deny. It is asif.a man should run a very high dam across the 
bed of a stream, making no present arrangements for any outlet 
of the water. A furious rain swe ps down, and the water, find- 
ing its course blocked and lacking a proper vent, flows back 
over the country, wasting the fields. It would have been pre- 
vented if the sluices of the dam had been built. There ‘is no 
present suita+le outlet for Charlie’s energy. By-and-by there 
will be a hundred ways in which Charlie's energy can spend 
itself. Now, it finds outlet in much play, less work, and some 
mischief. By-and-by it will find sufficient vent in a store, a 
mill, a ship, at a carpenter's bench or a judge’s, behind a print- 
ing-press or a parson’s quill. 

There is a high price paid in the world’s market for such 
goods as the energy that Charlie can take toit. It is that en- 
ergy which keeps the world moving. Old age cannot do that 
service. Old age is a reservoir of counsel, but it does not sup- 
ply motive-power. It can suggest wheels, but it cannot turn 
them. Charlie will do the turning. 

At the present time we need at the start to be wise in our 
opinion of Charlie, for our estimate of him will sooner or later 
affect all our action. We need to discriminate between what is 
simply boyish, temperamental, and_ transient, and that disposi- 
tion which is deep-seated, malicious, and permanent. 

We need to be fertile in our expedients, that the boy may 
be kept busy with what is good. Give Charlie something to do. 
Occupy his mind all you can. He is bright. Tell tie school a 
story, and the phlegmatic boy next to Charlie will go to sleep. 
Charlie is all eyes and ears, and when you are through he will 
say, “Teacher, what does that mean ?” Occupy him all you can. 
Set to running in right channels the energy that thoughtlessly 
might be diverted and do much harm. 

_ Then if you can stamp something of this idea on him, that he 
is to be obedient, —in school submitting to a teacher, and outside of 
school submitting to other authority, — and all through life that he 
ls to act in subjection to laws and principles, you will do vast ser- 
vice, though you now seem to stamp a very imperfect image. Char- 
lie has a good memory, and in after-years your words will come to 
him, though now they enter one ear and seem to run out at the 
other speedily, as water running through a sieve. And then, to 
everything else that you may do, may you add—patience. William 
Pitt was discussing with other statesmen what a leader needed most. 
“The power of persuasion,” “the knowledge of men,” ‘“dexterous 
use of statistics,” ‘familiarity with history,’ were mentioned. “No, 


gentlemen,” said Pitt; “none of you have properly answered the 











tience, patience!” What the man or woman now leading Charlie 
most needs, is patience. 

You will hear from Charlie some day. He will come to you 
with the same bright, open, wide-awake face, but older, and brown 
with sun and wind, — the master of a vessel. He may be civil- 
engineer, and will tell you he has been leading an iron horse over 
the Rocky Mountains. He may be a lawyer, with sparks in his 
snapping eyes as of old, and sparks in his thoughts. You will be 
proud of him, the old trying energy making him perhaps a leader 
on platform or in pulpit, setting down the wrong and setting up the 
right. Charlie’s teacher will hear from him some day. Now it is 
for Charlie to hear from his teacher, and may that teacher be loving, 
charitable, wise, painstaking, and patient. 

— National Fournal of Education. 


Correspondence. 








Miss MARWEDEL writes from Berkeley, California : 


“As regards the general condition of kindergartens in Califor- 
nia, I may say, “We are moving”—not slowly, nor fast, but s¢vong/y. 
Miss Kate D. Smith’s Free Kindergarten, and a similar one under 
Miss E. Reed’s care (both pupils of mine) make a deep impression 
on the public. 

“The Board of Directors of the Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion counts the names of Dr. Geo. Stebbins, Hon. John Swett, Prin- 
cipal of the Girls High School, Prof. Hilyard from Berkeley, Dr. 
Fish and others. 

At our last meeting, we nominated a committe, consisting of 
the above named gentlemen, to wait on the San Francisco Board of 
Educaton, demanding a hearing of the Directors. Dr. Stebbins 
and Miss Smith will address the Board urging the necessity of con- 
necting Public Kindergartens with our schools. 

As the new City School Superintendent, Mr. Taylor, has de- 
clared himself in favor of kindergartens and Dr. Fish is a member 
of the Board of Education, we hope to succeed and to see, at last, 
realized that for which many noble efforts have been made these last 
three years. (For instance, by Miss Jeanne C. Carr, our Deputy 
State School Supt., Mr. Swett, and others.) 

The second Free Kindergarten was opened in October last. It 
is the work of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, who has for many years been 
alive with her pen and heart for philanthropic purposes. 

The support of this kindergarten grows out of Mrs. Cooper’s 
Bible-Class of a hundred young ladies, who likewise assist Miss Reed, 
and of whom two take the Normal Course for kindergarteners. 

Mrs. Cooper is also the author of four articles on Kindergar- 
tens, which inspired by Miss Kate D, Smith’s activity, describe most 
powerfully the good effects and the necessity of free kindergartens. 

These articles, not only copied in our own country, have 
been translated abroad, and on request of Hon. John Swett, Prin- 
cipal of Girls Normal and High School, San Francisco, will be re- 
printed in our Pacific School and Home Journal. 

It may net be out of place to say, that Mr. Swett sends every 
day two of his young Nermal pupils to assist Miss Smith. 

When I said we move strongly, I referred to the intellectual 


“power which makes the move. 


The excellent last report of our State Superintendent contains a 
series of essays and remarks of the most noted educators, pointing 
that our instruction is incomplete as long as it ignores the develop- 
ment of the child as a whole, as presented in the “New Education”, 
which claims the introduction of Public Kindergartens, Industrial 
Training, and the Schoolgarden. 

The press, formerly utterly indifferent, begins to grow strongly 
in our favor. 

The Professors of our University already in favor of Froebel’s 
system, have through personal experience on their children in my 
kindergarten and primary department, become urgent in their de- 
mand for a rational reform in our methods of instruction. 

We hope that with a chair of pedagogics and an extended 
training in Froebel’s system, we will have such superior teachers as 





The essential talent in wise leadership is patience, pa- 
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our present age degins to DEMAND and to care for. 
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When, Massachusetts, thou shalt call thy roll 
Of honored sons and daughters, on the name 
Of Mann dwell fondly, who, with zeal aflame 
With love of wider knowledge, fired thy soul 
And fixed thine eyes upon a higher val. 
Spirit than method more he prized ; would tame 
ith love rude natures ; every child reclaim 
From waywardness ; ’fore all fair learning’s scroll 
Unfold, with higher aims their hearts inspire. 
O, useless deem them not who can infuse 
In souls of men great thoughts and lofty views 
Of life. For such the bard attunes his lyre ; 
For such thou well may’st thankful be, great State : 
They rouse thee up and speed to happier fate. —Joshua Kendall. 
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— WE have received a number of declarations of membership 
for the Western Kindergarten Association ; yet there is room for 
many more. Letno one neglect to join the association, for our 
cause needs all the strength we can muster. 

At the same time, we request all who have propositions to 
make, all who wish to read addresses or other papers, as well as 
all who wish to discuss certain questions at the summer meeting, to 
send the requisite information as soon as practicable, so that a full 
programme may be published in time. 

Time and place of the meeting are still undetermined, but will 
be announced in the April number of the New Epucarion. 





— WE direct the attention of our readers to the announcement, 
in our advertising columns, of Hon. Henry Barnard’s forthcoming 
volume of the American Fournal of Education. The volume will 
be of special interest to our friends, since it will be devoted mainly 
to the kindergarten and the new education. Through Mr. Bar- 
nard’s liberality we are enabled to offer his volume and one annual 
series of the New Epucation for the subscription price of Mr. 
Barnard’s book. Our friends will please send orders prompily, in 
order to secure early attention. 
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— THE essentials of a kindergarten are the kindergartener and 
the children; all else is, at best, highly desirable. Given the children, 
the kindergartener is a permanent need ; all. others are variable. 








— TuE Cincinnati Principal’s Association have voted to abol- 
ish drawing in the lower three grades, because “the outcome from 
the study did not warrant the time and labor expended upon it.” 
This is sad news, 


— Miss M. H. Ross, of Columbus, O., has been added to the 
editorial staff of the Educational Department of the “Lever” at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The paper has lately had a number of very 
readable articles from the pen of one of her pupils, Miss Stella A. 
Morehouse. Miss Ross will surely have success, and she déserves it. 





ie 
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— Mrs. Potzock has established, in Washington, a training- 
school for nursery governesses, 








— THERE seems to be a growing tendency on the part 
of writers for school-journals to belittle the value of movements 
looking towards educational reform. The key-note of their efforts 
is: “There is nothing new in your proposal; we knew this long 
ago.” He seems to forget that the advocates of educational reform 
do not claim to preach mew thiugs, but ‘rue things; and that the 
fact of our having &#own a principle does not prove that we have 
followed it in practice. However, some of them go so far as to 
claim even this, that they did these things long ago. Quite a num. 
ber of them “out west” snub Mr. Adams and Mr. Parker, of Quincy, 
for praising and doing so “loudly,” what they claim to have 
practiced “quietly” for a long period. We do not wish to throw 
doubt upon the validity of these claims—for we know them to be, 
at least, partly founded, in some cases ;—but we regret exceedingly, 
in the interest of progress, that these western teachers did not pro- 
claim sooner the practical reforms they achieved; it might have 
saved many a school decades of anxious groping for light. It 
seems to us that they failed in their duties to the whole when they 
neglected to make their conquest known: for it is not enough to 
accomplish salvation for yourselves, gentlemen ; it is your duty to 
make the way of salvation known to others; it is not enough for 
you to be victorious, you must make your victory known, in order 
to sustain the courage and fire the energy of those who fight in the 
same cause. This, Quincy has done; and for this, at least, she is 
entitled to the gratitude of every friend of educational progress. 


>> 





— THERE is great dissatisfaction among teachers in Germany 
concerning “an increasing degeneracy of the school-population, 
manifesting itself in a growing spirit of disobedience, stubbornness, 
and lack of respect for parents and teachers.” This is attributed 
mostly to the fact that by recent enactments the teachers are de- 
prived of the free use of the rod, that once favorite panacea for all 
ills that the heads and hearts of children “‘are heir to;” but not one 
of the “pedagogues” ventures to name the true reason of this de- 
generacy, viz. that a military despotism, the like of which the world 
has never seen, is poisoning every spring of humanity in that un- 


happy country. 





(For the New Education. ) 


The Symbolic Games of the Kindergarten. 





There is nothing so significant of the power of the kinder- 
gartener to influence the children under her care as_her conduct- 
ing of the games, _It is not enough to bring the children to the 
floor, and teach the motions of a game, and require of them to 
make them formally and allin order. There is a great deal of pre- 
liminary work to be done. There is a great deal of talking to be 
done. Indeed, the influence of lively talk upon the children is not 
half appreciated. Before a gamelike “the litte hare” or “the snail” 
or “the fishes” or “the farmer,” the imaginations of the children 
should be filled by the most animated description of what is to be 
done. If they are country children, it will be easy to do this, from 
their familiarity with nature ; but with city children it is much more 
difficult, for some of the poor little waifs of our charity kindergar- 
tens never saw a tree or a plat of grass. It would be better to 
make plays about dogs and horses, cats.and pigeons, which last do 
visit the very worst streets. But if something 1s not done to rouse 
the torpid minds of neglected children, the plays lose half their 
good effect. Music, with appropriate words, even in couplets of two 
lines, if rhythmically sung, isa very important aid in governing the 
children. ‘Follow, follow me” is well enough occasionally, but too 
much used. Something picturesque and ideal should be used more. 

Some kindergarteners show that they were born poets, though 
they may never have “strung blethers up in rhyme,”.and the feel- 
ing with which one leaves their kindergarten after a morning visit 
is that everything in the world has been set to music. _It brings ex- 
pression into the most stolid looking faces, and a sparkle into the 
dullest eyes. Some of the plays cannot be set to rhythmical mu- 
sic. They are addressed to other faculties, are for the sharpening of 
the senses or some very worthy and necessary end of that sort, and 
very well in their place, and the children like them, but they are not 
specially soul-improving, which is the thing most needed. Chil- 
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dren who have had their education in the streets, generally have a 
good deal of sharpness and resource of cunning, but we wish to 
cultivate something higher in them, to waken their sense of beauty, 
to soften their asperities, and their voices, to please their fancies, 
to set them to music, in short. Where the love of it is cyltived, it 
makes their manners gentler, and if a little confusion arises, as it 
sometimes inevitably will where there are so many children together 
—and every one knows there are good dafs and trying days, espe- 
cially in our variable climate,—it must be provided for out of the re- 
sources of the kindergarteners. They do wonders at the lowest 
estimation of their work, which is a gratifying proof that if the 
most neglected children are put into favorable circumstances, they 
improve rapidly. But the opportunity is a great one, never to be 
repeated at any other age, and it is well to ponder upon what are 
the most powerful influences to be brought to bear upon character 
at this age. It is far more important than any manipulations they 
can learn. M. M. 


Propositions and Resolutions of the California 
Kindergarten Union. 





The former and the present Kindergarten Normal Pupils of 
Miss Marwedel met in her parlors at Berkeley, Nov. 8, 1879, for 
the purpose of forming an association to be known as the California 
Kindergarten Union. 

Officers were elected as follows: Miss Emma Marwedel, 
president ; Miss Kate Smith, vice-president ; Miss M. F. E. Benton, 
secretary. 

The object of the association is to preserve the doctrines of 
Froebel in purity ; to encourage close unity among his disciples ; to 
interchange ideas, and discuss plans for improving materials. 

The following improvements were suggested, which are hereby 


presented for your consideration : 

1. It was proposed to adopt the Metric System (see Report of the Cal. State 
School Superintendent, Dec., 1879). On this standard let the gifts be made ; 
tables squared, etc. 

2. Let the first and second gifts equal in size the third gift ; that is, 4 centi- 
meters square 

3. That the blocks be made, in different countries, of woods with marked 
grain, to be exchanged as a means of recognizing differences : the name of the wood 
to be placed on the box, 

4. That the right-angled triangle of the seventh gift be the half of the oblong 
formed by two cubes of the third gift. 

5. That the sticks be made of more lasting material than at present ; as 
ivory, bone, or celluloid,—or of strong wood, as box, walnut, manzanita ;—and 
flat on one side. Their length to correspond to the size of one-half, one, two, 
etc., squares of the tables, and diagonals of the same,—the latter to be distin- 
guished by differing colors. 

6. That the rings correspond in size to only one square of the table, and that 
there be half and quarter rings. 

7. That we may be provided with slates squared into centimeters with great 
exactness, and that there should be no diagrams on the edges, 

8. That cheap squared oil-cloth be made for the tops of desks and blackboard 
use,—two centimetres square. 

9. That the speaking organs of the child should be developed on the basis of 
the modern science of elocution. 

10, That we hope the short rhymes which Froebel connects with the truth 
experienced by the child on the first four gifts, could be translated and set to 
music, like Froebel's Mother’s and Nursery Songs, so valuable in every kinder- 
garten, and that they might be printed in chart form and hung on the wall. 

11, That we may be benefitted by a2 series of appropriate pictures as intro- 
duced by the Kindergarten Association in England, supporting by visible impres- 
Sions, the story received therefrom, through the undeveloped organ of hearing,— 
ademand which pertains mostly to the Charity Kindergarten, where it would 
prove very valuable. 


The following resolutions were adopted : 


I. Wheteas, the instruction in all common schools is founded on the 
presumption that the education the child receives through the family life, lies at 
the basis of all its learnings and doings ; 

II. Whereas, education, or the art of preparing the child to serve itself 
and others, is based on the Science of Man ; 

III, Whereas, the Science of Man should be introduced as a matter of 
general instruction for both sexes in our school curriculum ; 

. Whereas, in most cases, neither the home nor the family relation is 
able to create the ideal world for the child (the coming man) to enjoy and 
experience in himself, and with his playmates the rights and duties of a 
oo family and citizenship, for w ich the school expects the child to be 
Prepared ; 

V, Whereas, the kindergarten, in its perfection, furnishes the family 
¢ducation which is regarded as the basis of all learning and doing ; 








VI. Whereas, the kindergarten protects and develops likewise, the child at 
an age which is the most accessible to impart correct habits, to prevent or diminish 
the growth of evil propensities, and the influence of bad surroundings ; 

VII. Whereas, the kindergarten illustrates practically the educational 
principles of the Science af Man ; 

VIII. Whereas, the kindergarten proper is not able to make full use of the 
educational means which Froebel’s system furnishes, namely: the education 
through work to work ; 

IX. Whereas, this work of developing skill, the power of invention and 
construction, disciplines mind and body for a fuller, quicker, and more lasting 
acceptance of all knowledge :—the following resolutions are offered : 

I, That the Science of Man, in its historical, moral and physiological relation 
to man, and also the science of education as the art to prepare man to serve 
himself and others, should be made a matter of instruction to both sexes in our 
higher school grades. 

II, That the kindergarten, the practical illustration of the educationa 
principles of the Science of Man, should be connected with our public schools, 
provided that its purity be kept. 

III. That our primary department should be improved by the principles of 
the Kindergarten or Froebel’s developing method, commanding a suitable 
division of labor, namely, exercises in forms, and in the open air, through the 
instructive school-garden, 

That every kindergarten training school should be connected with the 
primary department, to give a just insight in the extended usefulness and depth of 
the system, furnishing, likewise, experience and exercise in the general conversa- 
tional instruction between teacher and pupil, so much wanted in the kindergarten, 
for which neither our Normal nor High x ted is preparatory, 

V. That, meanwhile, the growing insight in Froebel’s philosophy, and its 
close connection to modern pedagogics, make the study of education and its 
auxiliaries absolutely necessary for a first-class kindergartner. The usual 
course of study should either be prolonged, or an arrangement made by which 
certificates could be given, acknowledging one or two years’ course of study. 

VI. That this second year of study, qualifying the teacher likewise to take 
charge of the primary department and school-ga:den, should embrace the study of 
vocal music, elocution, water-color painting, modeliag, wood-carving, propagating 
and grafting plants,—under professional masters, 

That, if possible, kindergarten training schools should be located in 
such places as afford advantages for the study of the higher courses of Natural 
Science. 

VIII. That, though it becomes the duty of all interested in the value of 
Kindergartens, to have them connected with our public instruction, the danger 
should not be overlooked arising from want of experience and lack of knowledge 
on the part of our Common School Boards. Therefore, notwithstanding the 
provincial difficulties which have to be overcome, as regards the age and number 
of children to be admitted in a public kindergarten, it should be aimed that the 
conducting board of each or all kindergartens in a place or state, should be 
connected with an advisory board, consisting two-thirds of experienced friends of 
the system, or trained kindergarteners. 





Provisional Platform of the Western Kindergarten 
Association. 





Deeply conscious of the importance of the early training of 
children, we ask 

1. That all concerned in the work of education—parents, kin- 
dergarteners, and teachers—should be amply prepared for their duties; 

2. That they should be fitted to do their work on the basis of 
an ample acquaintance with the facts and laws of physiological and 
psychological growth. 

In addition, we hold 

3. That these facts and laws point clearly to the greater im- 
portance of habit over mere knowledge, and, consequently of train- 
ing over mere instruction and percept. ; 

4. That these facts and laws militate against all kinds of rou- 
tine and pedantry in educational work, as pernicious practices. 

We, therefore, consider it our duty, each one of us in his or 
her circle, 

5. To seek ever more light for ourselves on these matters by an 
earnest, loving observation of children. 

6. To aid in diffusing the light we may possess by personal 
agitation among teachers, by efforts to establish mothers’ classes 
and kindergartens of all descriptions, and by assisting the public- 
school authorities in their attempts to introduce kindergarten prin- 
ciples into the work of the school, and to make the public kinder- 
garten a feature of the system of common schools. 

7. We invite all kindergarteners, as well as all earnest friends 
of their principles and aims to join us as members of our association. 

- 8. All who wish to be members are requested to send their 
address to the provisional manager of the affairs of the association, 
W. N. Hailmann, 251 East Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. 
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(Translated for the NEW EDUCATION. ) 
An Afternoon with Frederic Froebel. 


From some manuscript reminiscences of Froeb«l, 
BY R. BENFEY. 





“Yes, so they always do! You are like the others ; as soon as 
they are in need, old Froebel must come and help! If in 1846 in- 
stead of going to Leipzig and agitating in the journals with that set 
of people who are not capable of representing the higher ideas— 
if you had come to meat Keilhau at that time, we would have been 
spared the whole affair with the ministerial injunction. But how 
shall I treat you now? Barop and Middendorf probably told you 
themselves how Tzschoppe of Berlin persecuted me; must I let the 
reproach of demagogism come upon the kindergarten cause? Be- 
sides, I have grown old enough at last to be excused from the battles 
and storms of life. They take it ill of me, that I have not repulsed 
the heartfelt advances of Diesterweg, whois so great a pillar of peda- 
gogy, because he is suspended from state service. I do not know 
whether I can invite you to stay longer and look into the matter ; I 
must think of myself.” Such was in the main the first reception 
which Froebel gave me, at least the sense and meaning of it, if I 
have not retained the recollection of every single word of his speech. 

He was displeased, and in spite of what Middendorff had 
written before I went, was not so glad of my visit as I wished him 
tobe. But the friends in Keilhau had already prepared me for it, 
and I did not allow myself to be disturbed, but laid the state 
of things before him in the most friendiy manner, and gave him the 
letter from Middendorff which I had brought with me. 

While he had it in his hand and opened it, he drew my atten- 
tion to a series of beautiful plaiting-work which one of his pupils 
had prepared. “Look at these” he said, “thus is exemplified the 
law of development.” Then leaving me to look at several objects, 
he quietly read the letter over again. In the midst of the reading, 
he was called into the other room, leaving me in anxious expecta- 
tion. After an absence of five minutes, he came flying back, “‘yes, 
yes, Middendorff says a very warm, good word for you ; and I would 
gladly gain in you a disciple and friendly sympathizer in my efforts ; 
but all the considerations which are to be weighed —hm—hm”—he 
shook his head. 

I advanced the view that pedagogy is a neutral field u;on 
which the most different persons could be active; that one could 
not possibly find fault with the creator of a new idea if he sought 
to excite interest and sympathy in all directions. ‘Yes, truly,” he 
said; “I have continually gone onin that way myself; persons 
of most different tendencies in Germany take a warm interest in my 
efforts ; from the most piously orthodox to the free-religious men I 
have votaries of my principles; and all these I meet with equally un- 
prejudiced sympathy, but I am often interpreted wrong, and I cannot 
be careful enough. Look at these plaitings a moment longer, I have 
a visitor in the other room,” he added, and with that he left me 
alone for almost half an hour, evidently in conference with other 
acquaintances. In the meantime a lady whom I afterwards learnt 
to know as Miss Levin, his subsequent wife, came into the room, 
and inquired after a sister-in-law of mine with whom she had grown 
up in her youth in Osterode, her native town. We soon fell into 
conversation upon the first principies of education, and from Miss 
Levin I first with great interest heard what importance Froebel at- 
tached to the correct treatment of children in their first years. Ever 
more plainly did I apprehend in this conversation, the nucleus 
of his efforts, but much still looked dark and shadowy. After Miss 
Levin had left me, another lady came with the errand from Froebel 
to lay before me and to explain a few newly prepared folding-papers. 
Duringthe interview she said, “you know my father, Froebel told me” 
—and she introduced herself to me as Hermina Diesterweg, Some 
words passed upon this subject and during the conversation Froebel 
came back. “Yes, you see Diesterweg has left me a dear pledge ; 
his daughter is to become a kindergartener. You see now how the 
interest grows.” When Miss Diesterweg left us, Froebel said: “You 
can certainly stay here till thé day after to-morrow ; and you are 
lucky, for to-morrow we have a great festival of plays at Altenstein, 





where yon can see our plays performed by a troop such as is seldom | 


— 


assembled at once; and this afternoon you will see the kinderygar. 
teners play with the children here. On Wednesday and Saturday, 
the children always come from the various villages of the surround. 
ing country, and we conduct their plays; Saturday is even more in. 
teresting than Wednesday, for on Wednesday the children from 
Schweina and Liebenstein come, but on Saturday the littleJewish child. 
ran come from Barchfelg, and they are uncommonly intelligent, and 
enliven the play very much—you will see them and form your own 
judgment. 

As it was two hours before five o’clock, the time when the play was 
to begin, I proposed to take my leave, so as not to remain there, but 
in the meantime to take a view of the country, but Froebel did not 
consent ; “no, no, that will not do; you must first take the after. 
noon lunch, then you can reach the nearest hill in half an hour, 
while I make some preparations, but first you must take coffee in 
company with our kindergarteners who know Keilhau manners, 
not to let so dear a guest go away fasting.” This friendly invitation 
I could not resist, and now for the first time was taken out of his 


work-room into the neighboring dining and instruction hall. - Lively 


conversations ensued, which touched mostly upon the common 
topics of pedagogy, but often upon some more special ones ; and 
under this excitement of to and fro, I was as it were stunned and 
comprehended but little, which I connected with what I had read 
in works upon the subject. 

I took the half hour which was still granted me, to stroll on the 
road up to the church-yard; the view into the beautiful, glorious 
valley, the houses of the neighboring village, and in the distance the 
prominent buildings of the cas'le of Altenstein made a beautiful frame- 
work for the enchanting regions with its rich meadows and cor. 
fields. The comfortable and thrifty aspect of this valley had a most 
gratifying effect upon my feelings and awaken d in me such a lively 
sense of the adaptation of Froebel’s ideas to the surrounding scenes 
of nature and the fine tact with which he had ever selected the 
residence from which to carry on his work. More and more power. 
fully the thought impressed me that, a true pupil of Rousseau, he 
would found the harmony of the soul upon the intimate concord 
with nature’s manifestations. I said to .s.yself, how satisfied must the 
young maidens feel here who are introduced under his guidance, so 
deeply heart stirring and full of insight, into the observation and en- 
joyment of nature and its phenomena, and who here learn the art of 
imparting the same to the children under their care. The pro 
phetic picture grew spontaneously in my soul which only in later 
years after a full study of Froebel’s history of development could 
stand clearly depicted before me, but which even now rose before 
my soul. I saw him grow up from youth amid ever fresh scenes of 
nature teeming with life, I saw his eye turn to all human activities, 
to trades and occupations of every kind; saw him struggling, when 
a young man, to find a central point from which he could command 
this circle of ideas; saw him battle with difficulties and become 
strengthened step by step to carry on his educational idea, which 
he originally would apply to the school, into the nursery of the 
mother, until he was compelled to look for the first foundations of 
his new idea in the infant itself. Full of foreboding, still veiled here 
and there, but with ever more powerful features came before me the 
picture of the historic mission of this‘man; I recognized that, in 
spite of many threads, which bound him to a dying world, he still 
in his whole being belonged to a new time ; that in him aspirations 
were united which, proceeding from the most different tendencies, 
could touch only at one point, whence, newly fertilized, they mus 
again diverge into new paths. Uniting within himself varied aspira- 
tions, Froebel—it seemed to me—must also be the starting point 
for many others. ‘ , : 

Thus, filled with warmth for him and his work, I turned back 
to the castle again. I found him already below upon the great 
square before the castle, preparing for the arrival of the troop 
children. “I am glad you have come,”, he said and ushered me into 
the parlor,—“You must tell me more of the way in which Prot 
Stern taught mathematics, these whole four years have given me ne 
rest. I have really been vexed that you did not come to Keilhau. 
I comphed with his wishes and imparted to him the fundamental 
principle of the method, which has since been substantialy pit 
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sented in the work of Prof. Cantor of Heidelberg. “Yes,” said he, 
«that is the way we must do in mathematics, first state the problem, 
and then see how we can satisfy it; the materials and motives for 
this can then be found everywhere in nature; for it is true 
that the conception of direction and of divisibility are not originally 
mathematical; they are borrowed from nature and its manifesta- 
tions. Do we not make motions back and torward, right and left, 
the conception of direction is ever at hand; and just so we experi- 
ence divisibility, when we divide an apple. You see I followed that 
out long ago, when I introduced the forms of knowledge into my 
gifts, Come—you must see that—”’ and calling one of his kinder- 
garteners, he sent for the third gift, and showed me on a table stand- 
ing near, the whole law of development of the forms of knowledge. 
I was surprised; the genial manner in which he took hold of the 
matter, the strictly pedagogic explanation of the mode of playing 
it with the children, disclosed to me quite new aspects of the treat- 
ment of the intuitive sides of such things, 

But while we were still in conversation, came a gay troop from 
Schweina, and Miss. Levin was already busy arranging this troop. 
Froebel, too, suddenly packed up the things and went out.—“Oh, 
there come the other divisions, up there from Rennsteig the Lieben- 
stein children, and on the roads yonder are my Barchfelders.” 

Now I was to see tor the first time the Froebel plays performed 
by large troops of children ; the old :aster stepped into the ranks him- 
self, and six or seven kindergarteners helped him conduct the troops. 
For the first time, I here saw the plays of which I had read so much, 
and many new ones were brought forward. 

“Hare in the burrow, sat and slept,” had the greatest effect 
upon me. There was so much natural mimicry, as I have never 
again seen it. At the words, “Poor little hare, are you ill?” some 
three or four children approached and stroked the sick hare, who let 
his ears (imitated by the hands) hang down sorrowfully. Nw the 
little ears perched up, that is, the hands rose out of their close-fisted 
position to just the right height, and nodded now to the right, now 
to the left; the little head of the child was lifted up, and with the 
words, “Little hare, hop,” the others seemed to be in the greatest 
delight, as if really the healing of a sick hare had been effected, as 
it was now jumping around. Froebel’s spirit worked so powerfully 
with the children that they threw themselves completely into the 
matter; he himself entered into it with such thorough truthfulness, 
such abandonment of soul, that he inevitably carried kindergarteners 
and children with him. A merely formal play where only the 
movements of the play are given, as I have often seen in very 
famous kindergartens, was not possible with him. His spirit entered 
with such life into things that all must involuntarily follow him. It 
was a play in his hands, where the whole life of the soul burst out 
and made itself real, of which | very profoundly felt the effect ; and 
a six weeks residence there was a continual renewal and confirmation. 

Now the “Pigeon-house” was played, which Alwine Midden- 
dorff had already played to me on the piano and explained; still the 
fresh animation with which the children flew about, flapped their 
wings, and came back to their places again, and the conciseness 
with which they related their experiences, were highly interesting. 

Now came “The cat and the mouse,” and ever greater grew 
the enjoyment of the children. Froebel seemed obliged to restrain 
them in this too lively play, and there were ring-plays which needed 
no running ; “The little child sinks down,” and “The clapper in the 
mill,” then a marching play, and “Now the little ball must wander,” 
in which the beautiful colored balls were used, brought new variety. 
At last, the wishes of the children were gratified, and they played 
the “Bees” and “Two little birds.” 

Many visitors had assembled in the meantime, chiefly from the 
watering place of Liebenstein, who from time to time looked on at 
the plays. Several of them with whom I spoke in the pauses were 
very much impressed with the importance of such educational 
activity, especially an old lady from Silesia, who was using the 
waier-cure at Liebenstein and was a warm follower of Froebel. I 
also heard many skeptical expressions. A young man who had 
come from the watering place with two young ladies, made him- 
self very facetious about Froebel and his kindergarteners : “Now, will 
they not at last have a quadrille ?”” he asked, “That long lean 





Froebel might take that little Miss for his partner,” pointing to one 
of the kindergarteners. “To my great delight, an old citizen stepped 
up to this group, and said, “If you are not pleased, you are under 
no obligation to remain here.” The gentleman muttered some words 
of vexation and soon strolled on with his ladies. They were the 
only people I saw who were not pleased; almost every one else 
showed sympathy and seemed more or less won to the cause. 
Froebel accompanied the troop of childien to the end of his domain, 
then he turned back to me: “Now I must bid you good night, to- 
morrow you will see with me the play-festival at Altenstein, and 
on Monday we shall be able to talk more ; I shall certainly find a 
few hours to speak with you. I hope we shall keep together accord- 
ing to your wishes somewhat longer; I am going to consult with 
some friends, especially with the lady from Hannover, who is very 
favorably impressed with my cause, and who is familiar with matters 
at Hannover; she can give me the best counsel upon the subject ; so 
we will meet again to-morrow afternoon at Altenstein.” 

With that I parted from him and took with me the impression 
that to-day I had seen a highly important man in his work, and 
had gained the fundamental principles of important knowledge. 


+ > > 





Education of the Senses. 
BY DR. E. SEGUIN. 


I. 

In fact, we were already engaged in this subject. For, 
what is it to appreciate dimensions, proportions, forms, weights, 
volumes, distances, densities, &c., but the most direct gymnastics 
of the senses, though indirectly undertaken, when following, like a 
stream, the current of educational matters which, from the physio- 
logical point of view, are all subordinate to the personal training ? 
Then why not continue to employ this apparently occasional form 
of presenting the education of the senses, instead of the didactic, 
since it leaves more freedom for versatility ina work naturally heavy, 
as well as for noting, sometimes explaining, e passant the sensory 
origin of the progress, immobility, and retrogression in education. 

The education of the senses is as useful as that of the mind, 
and must, if anything, precede it. For what an educated mind can 
do without the help of educated senses, is seen uselessly shelved in 
our libraries ; what the senses and the hand, unaided by the culti- 
vated mind, are doing, fills up our stores of coarse products eagerly 
sought after; and what both, the educated senses and mind can 
accomplish in concert is proudly exposed to view in the Olympic 
rivalries of modern nations. 

By’this latter process, we will spread parsim and without ten- 
sion illustrations of (a) the kind of superionty of the productions 
of the epochs during which the senses were developed, even to ex- 
cess ; (b) of the harmony ofthe productions of the epochs during which 
the mind and the senses received an almost parallel education ; (c) 
of the impossibility of using intellectual resources, when they are 
not supported by accurate sensory preceptions ; (d) of the vagaries 
of the mind deprived of the criteria which the senses furnish; (e) 
of the rapid degradation of the creations of taste when they are 
reproduced or intrepreted by unskilled hands and senses ; (f) of the 
progress accomplished by recent improvements in the modes of me- 
diate or immediate sensory perceptions ; (g) of the progress expected 
in art and science from a better training of the senses, and from the 
incessant addition to our instruments and methods to give more pre- 
cision and reach to the operations of the senses. 

EDUCATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL SENSES. When interro- 
gated, the representatives of industry will bring forth the same testi- 
mony as the men of science: The school does not improve the 
working capacity of the scholar, which is the foundation of the in- 
dependence of men, of the security, moral education and thrift 
of society. 

These working capacities have for instruments the industrial 
senses properly educated. But I can not omit here the fulcrum on 
which these instruments rest in their operations, I mean, the sense 
of duty toward self and others. Unfortunately this sense has been 
tortured steadily, from the first historical record, by a pre-historic 
legend which did more harm than all the blood shed of heroes, 
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I mean the representation of Adam and Eve as being born gentle- 
man and gentlewoman of leisure, who tried to learn better, and 
were sent to work as a punishment. Whereas, if there is some truth 
in the legend, it must be reversed and read, as did read it a man 
whose prophecies have been realized by the score; “The paradise 
is not behind, it is before us.” A reward for the work, and a result 
of the working capacities of the millions,—their stimulus, not their 
doom. 

A fact culminates in our industrial and industrious society, it is 
the substitution of the machine to the hand. This substitution does 
not portend that soon man will not need to work; on the contrary, 
it means that he will have to work more than ever, because machines, 
making more and cheaper objects of comsumption, render these 
more generally desired; and in order to obtain them he must pro- 
duce, if not more, better than the machine. But he can do better 
than the automatism of metals, only by ceasing to be himself an 
automaton, and by working with superiorly educated senses aided 
by a superiorly educated mind. Such are the signs of the times, 
and the necessities of the school. 

The working capacities to be trained from infancy, and more 
technically at school are: 1—Thesenses to perceive. 2—The mind 
to receive, store and evoke ideals. 3—The hand to execute a con- 
cept (an idea well conceived) 4—The handling and maneuvering 
of the instruments which extend and enlarge the operations of the 
hand and of the senses. s5—The co-ordination, and alternate sub- 
ordination of the senses in the acts of perception and execution. 
This perfection of the working capacities is demanded in almost any 
kind of werk; and industry, being now so multiform, demands more 
versatility of sensory aptitudes, and more physical knowledge than 
are found in what is called the educated classes. 

Indeed this new economic arrangement has made the condition 
of the working classes inferior or superior to what it was. Inferior, 
for those who are attached to the machinery as so many wheels, with- 
out the intelligence of the machine, worse than the serfs of the 
glebe, at any rate, with less hope and vital air.. Superior, for those 
who have learned to comprehend and rule the machine, or who can 
enhance its products by the plus-value of their hand dexterity and 
sense culture; an alternative which shows the cruelty of turning 
adrift as educated, children who have received a would-be intellect- 
ual education, to the exclusion of the practical training of the senses, 
which could keep them up, above the pressure of the instruments 
of modern slavery. 

The first desideratum, in my opinion, is to prepare the senses 
for the creation of industrial types—the second for the conservation 
of the purity of thesetypes. (a) If the former, the creation of types 
does not appear to be in great demand for each industry, there are 
so many kinds of industries, that their totality calls hourly for a lar- 
ger supply of original inventions, or new combinations of lines, 
colors, mechanisms, etc. without forgetting the demand for new 
types created by the rapid alteration of the latest during their un- 
skilled and automatic reproduction. 

5. This alteration would not be so rapid if there were in the 
school anything like a training for the conservation of the ideals, ma- 
terialized in their original type. There is nothing like it in primary 
instruction ; only approximations by Professor Suys, of the Ecole 
Modeéle of Brussels, Rieber and Ottin of the public schools of Paris. 

¢. The problem is neuro-muscular. In the education of the 
industrial senses an important part is assigned to the mus¢ular sense, 
which sense, composed partly of tactile feeling, and partly of con- 
traction, leaves on matter the imprint of the idea by which it was 
prompted. 

This sense was unconciously educated at play when children 
were allowed that luxury in schools. To it are due much of our 
happiness, and almost all the material realizations of our ideas.— 
In its superior training we must look for the elevation of the work- 
ing man above the machine; but first let us understand it. 


d@, It is an aggressive sense which, properly trained, knows in- 
tuitively how much of power, or synergy, it will need to make mat- 
ter speak. The exercise of this complex function during skilled 
labor, requires a number anda variety of combinations of the tactile 
feéling and of the fiber-contractions truly appalling for the mind 





merely to think of, and which would certainly craze it, if it had to 
command them all after reflection. Happily, like the operations 
of counting, the operations of the muscular sense, once conceived 
and tried with due mental attention, may be entrusted to automat. 
ism, a function as unerring as it is unimprovable, when it has once 
made up its casts, as we have seen in counting. Therefore it is 
of the utmost importance that the two elements of this power, the 
muscular sense, be trained separately and together. 

e. At the bottom of the success in all the arts, and of all artisans 
is the precision of touch—be it the touch of the sense of touch, of 
sight, hearing, smell or taste (which are but modified tacts or con- 
tacts). These are guides to our natural or mechanical instruments 
of execution. Since the muscles of the life of relation obey the 
nervousimpulses, results of impressions either act1al or previously 
recorded, the richer the store of sensory impressions, the more true 
and effective will be the work done by the skillful play of the mus- 
cular contractions. 

In this view, the cultivation of precise sensations—in regard to 
the properties of the most varied substances which modern industry 
can submit to its arts, crafts, and manual operations—is certainly 
the most useful course, which a child could follow at school, and 
can never get too soon. 

To give him that experimental knowledge, courses must be in- 
stituted of perceptions gradually more delicate, either bi- or mono- 
sensorial. In these courses, a child would soon be known as quali- 
fied or incompetent for certain kinds of work. But the chief benefit 
of this training would be te give an almost infallible guide to the 
muscular force, when, in the process of acting on matter, in order to 
endow it, with the meaning of that fact, which, touching it, has 
called it into life and rendered it fit for use. 

s. But in that /ouch there is more than a sensitive /acé, there is 
also a force prompted by a muscular lever. 

Gymnastics and sports are instituted to develop this power; 
many schools have them; all should have a gymnasium, the best 
being the simplest, in the open air, weather permitting ; but strange 
enough, hardly any one suspects its raison d’étre. To grow immense 
packs of muscles?—No; but to develop parts of the body weakened 
or ill-nourished, to harmonize several organic and all the motor and 


vocal functions, to put the essential apparatus, as lungs, heart, skin, — 


in working order, and to discipline every muscle of the life of rela- 


tion to obey the dictates of the intellect from the brain, of the will ~ 
from the sympathetic and spinal cord.—This should supercede the | 
gymnastics, boating, racing &c., instituted to make muscle for the 7 
sake of muscle, producing clowns—amusing enough ;—colossi—. ~ 
achronological pachiderms, of extinct knighthoods, which can not 


show on their blazon one noble though comical Don Quixote, for 
a hundred greasy Sancho Panzas. 


trolled by the sentient and motor nerves, every lever which can be 
commanded by a refined intellect. This training to be done from 
the periphery to the center, from the center to the periphery, be it 
imitative or willed; to develop the primary elements of intentional 
personal activity and of objective agressivity, giving a meaning to 
every muscular contraction, and adding to the spirit of blood itself, 
by the rise of its temperature during the friction of the fibers. 

g. This co-gymnastics of the senses and of the muscles settles a 
vexed question. Rousseau saw well that every man must work with 
his body as well as with his brain—for the sake of duty and of 
health. Accordingly, Madame de Genlis made her royal pupils learn 
each one a trade ; likewise every educator looks for the means of 
inserting manual labor in intellectual education, at the same time 
that the princes of labor allow their young laborers a time to learn 
from books, expecting in return more intelligence at the loom or in 
the workshop. Thus the extremes meet on that common ground 
of improvement, But then they diverge instantly in this wise: 


That some say children must work when studying, and others that . 


they must study when working—positions of which the philosophy 
can not be impugned, as long as it rests on social necessities—both 
parties, however, forgetting equally the previous question of training 
the senses before educating the mind. 


Svs keel 


The gymnastics we favor and — 
demand, is that which calls into useful activity the muscles con- — 
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